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These fun facts ave 
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Decorate your nails 
with dainty designs. 


Put some swing in your 


spring with mini-golf! 
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Different Strokes 
Take a peek into the 
life of an artist. 
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On the Cover 


Meet Molly Miller, 
age 9. Molly started 
taking riding lessons 
last summer. “You get 
a lot of wind when 


the horse goes fast, 


and it feels nice,” she 

says. Molly enjoyed : 
getting to know our 

model horse, Ameer, 


at the photo shoot. “He 
was gentle,” she says, 
“but he looked like he 
was ready for action!” 


Saddle Up! 

Meet four girls who 
work and play with 
their horses. 
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Good Medicine 
Thank you for “Feverish Fun” 


in the January/February issue. 
It had some awesome ideas! 
My favorite was making a cast 
for my teddy bear. I’m almost 
looking forward to the next 
time I’m sick! 


Age 12, Massachusetts 


Tall Tale 

In your January/February 
issue, I read about a girl 

in Help! who is very tall. 

I am tall, too, and am often 
mistaken for being 14 or 15 
years old. But I am proud of 
every inch! My advice to the 
girl is if she wants to make 
more friends, she should find 
some after-school activities 
or join the basketball team. 
I’m an excellent rebounder 
because of my height! 


The Kover 


Age 11, Arizona 


Role Model S= 


I really enjoyed the story 
“Finding Her Way” in the 


AMERICAN GIRL 


January/February issue. 

I think it’s cool that Cortney 
has so much determination! 
She’s a model for all American 
girls, whether they are blind 
or not! 


Katie Renee Fatton :-) 


Age 11, Missouri 


i ‘$ 
Lifesaver 


The True Story in January/ 
February’s magazine was neat. 
If you babysit, like I do, you 
should know how to do the 
Heimlich maneuver on babies. 
It’s important to know CPR, 
too. I took a class at a children’s 
hospital. Who knows—you 
could save a life! 
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Write to Us! 


Want to drop us a line? Write us at: 


AmericanGirl 


8400 Fairway Place 
Middleton, WI 53562 


You can also send letters via e-mail to 
readermail@ag.pleasantco.com if you 
have online access. No matter how 
you write us, be sure to include your 
name and birth date. We can’t publish 
every letter we receive, but we read 
and learn from each one. 
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Buzzword 
American girls everywhere will be 
using this buzzword this season: 


lackadaisical ear 


How to Say it: lack-uh-DAY-zik-ul 


Home Sweet Home 


What’s so great about New Hope, Penn- 
sylvania? Ask ten-year-old Julia Yorks. 
She wrote The Kid’s Guide to New Hope, a 
38-page guidebook about her hometown. 


What it means: lacking energy 


Where it comes from: Lackadaisical 
comes from the phrase “alack the 
day,” an Old English way of saying 
“This is a terrible day!” Shakespeare 
used the phrase in Romeo and Juliet: 
“She’s dead—alack the day!” popular attractions—from horse-and-buggy rides to the local 


All aboard! Julia’s book 
gives kids atown tour. _ her town’s history. Then she borrowed her 


Julia began her project by researching 
dad’s camera and snapped photos of some of New Hope’s most 
One way to use it: “Emma’s cold ice cream parlor. She used her computer to design the book. 


Neen eet aeieee a After Julia finished her book, a local company agreed to 


donate the paper to print it. The Kid’s Guide is now sold in some 


The buzzword is tucked somewhere 


into this issue of American Girl. . 
Can you find it? of New Hope’s bookstores. Some profits go to Julia’s school 


and the local visitors’ center. 
Julia hopes her book will help other 
kids enjoy her hometown as much as 
she does. “When you know the facts 
and history of a place,” she says, “you 
can get more enthusiastic about it!” 


To learn more about your town, visit 
your local chamber of commerce, a 
tourist center, or public library. i 


Illustrations: Paul Meisel 
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Friendship File 


Funny friends make merry 


memories. 


“Once, my friend Sarah and | found 
a huge mud puddle filled with tiny 
toads. As we were trying to catch 
them, Sarah fell in the mud face 
first. She looked like Big Foot! 
| got permission to get muddy, 
too. We laughed a lot and caught 
a lot of toads!” 


beg an Salmons 


0, Arizona 


“Seco j ’ 
Clowning Around 
Get the giggles going with this 
goofy game! One player is It and the 
other is the Clown. While It sits in a 
chair, the Clown tries to make her 
laugh. She can make funny faces, 
sing a silly song—anything as long 
as she doesn’t touch the player who 
is It. When It laughs, switch roles! 


Fill Our Friendship File 


Is your best friend someone in your 
family? Send your story and photos to 
the address on page 2. 


story 


mn 


ends 


7 eaten onde 


Sincerely, X ict 


ate\y ee 
Age 7, Yan Bracken AR 


As the bell signals the last lap, Jennifer 
Gunderson, 12, leans forward on her 


bike. Breathless, she zips across 
( the finish line. She’s won! 
This isn’t just any race— 
it’s the Tour de Kids, the 
country’s largest bike race 
for children. Each June, more than 1,000 kids 
come to Ann Arbor, Michigan, to participate. 


Jennifer (left) with two 
of the other winners 


Last year Jennifer won her third straight race! 
At the end of the two-mile course, Jennifer was 
surprised to be far ahead of the other girls in her 
division. “I went as fast as I could and never turned 
around,” recalls the Michigan girl. “Afterward I 
couldn’t walk because my muscles were so tight!” 


Go to http://www.doitsports.com/tourdekids to learn how 
to register for the 1999 race. 
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Take a Bow 


Michelle Gajewski, 10, of Maryland dreams of becoming a profes- 


sional violinist. So imagine her excitement last May when she was 


Michelle was one of 45 girls selected from in the January/February lssde; 


hundreds of musicians across the country. we asked how many of you are 


rr : : vegetarians. Here’s how you 
The concert re-created musical history. : ‘i 


. dished up your answers: 
Nearly 300 years ago, Italian composer 


| 
chosen to perform in an all-girl orchestra in Washington, D.C:! Your answers: 
Antonio Vivaldi led a famous orchestra | 


vegetarian: 645 


made up of girls from an orphanage. Meat eaters: 564 


Performing in the concert gave Michelle 


| 
| 
| 
Thinking about being | 
| 
| 
| 
| 


your teacher. 


mae | Vegetarians: 155 
butterflies. “I went onstage nervous, but l 
Carrie Ott-Holland, 11, from 
= ” 
after the first song it went away, she says. Michelle has won several Wisconsin sums up how many of 
The evening was a classic success! awards for her violin playing. | you feel: “I like the idea of being 
a vegetarian, but my taste buds 
A second all-girl concert is planned for 2000. To audition call (202) 452-1321. | pe veal geal? y 
What a Card! | x 
Send a little love with a great big card. | | 
1 2 3 | Is 
Sketch a design with Spread a thin layer Turn the card over ° 
pencil on an 8-by-10-inch of tacky craft glue onto —_and write a message on is 
piece of foam core (available the back of the photo. the left side. Write the | 2 
at art supply stores). Leave Glue photo to card, mailing address on the | e | x 
space for a photo. Color your _ pressing firmly. Let dry. _ right side. Take your Next question: = 
design with markers. Let dry. postcard to the post | School’s almost out! Now it’s your g 
office and have it sent turn to fill out report cards. Circle @ 
first-class mail. | the letter grade you would give to | Q 
S 
2. 
| 1.A 4.D = 
1 Q 
2.B 5. F 3 
Here — = 
We Jig, ‘0 
Bhosle: 4°e at the ~ 9 3.¢ . 
Picnic, Rememp va 
we h ae Tell us why you answered as | 
°& You're having ad? | you did. 
> at a great 
at your grand’, i‘ FRST USS | 


Your friend ill. Graham 


220 Willow Roag 
3 Ka rq T gad 
.! 


own, ST 12345 


| 


Tip: If you need to trim the foam core ==... 
down to size, ask an adult to help you. 
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| Doodle Days = =| Back to the Future 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Cedarwood Is used to make most Everyone’s talking about the year 2000. But think way 
pencils. Pick up a pencil and draw 


ithie daly dloodial ahead—to 2100! What kind of Clothes will girls wear? 


What will SCHOO! be like? We want to know what you 
e, think life will be like for girls of the Future. Cut out this 
page and send your answers to the address on page 2. 


Draw a cloud. Put a U in the middle. in 2100? do? How will they do them? 


| 1 What names will be popular for girls 10 What chores will kids have to 


2 How many siblings will most girls 


have? ee 


we The average pencil can draw a line 45 miles long! 


3 What will be a popular pet? Where 11 How will people travel? Where 
will it come from?____ ____ will families go on vacation? 


Add ears, eyes, and four feet. 
You have a ewe! 


4 What clothes will be fashionable? 


Help Wanted! il . 12 what careers will girls choose? 


Do you have a lucky charm? Is Why? 
it a four-leaf clover, a penny you 
found on a sidewalk, or something 
else? Tell us about your charm and 
how it’s brought you good luck. 

Be sure to include your name, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| address, and birth date. Send your 6 what will school be like? 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


eee eee eee eee | 


5 How will girls fix their hair? 


— 13 What do you think will be the 
best thing about living in 2100? 
Why? 


letter to the address on page 2. 


7 How will people communicate? 


8 What will a popular expression be? 
What will it mean? 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


9 What will a new sport be called? 


| a ee ee How will girls play it? 
ee 


es oe eae Se<- —---- at 
2S Gat ot this whole page and mail it to vs. 
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Picture Purrfect <= 


We asked if you look like your furry friends. Some of you could pass 
for twins! 


Jamie: Ritenbaugh and Tigge 


- 
Age 8, Florida + e 


Katelyn Black anal Jackgon ~~ bih) ra 
Age 13, Idaho gy Elizabeth Stroshine and Vaisy May 


«s 
Age 14, California eo" a 


Ye y J 


itive] 5 


Calling all sweet tooths! Design the 
ultimate candy. What ingredients 
would you use? What name 
would you give it? What 
would the package look like? 


Draw a picture of your con- 
fection creation and send it 
to Candy Contest at the address 
on page 2. Deadline: June 15, 


1999. Winners will appear in the 
November/December issue. a 


Heather Bybee and Oa 


Age 11, Colorado “¢@ 


Age 11, ifnois 


Heart to Heart 
Telling Lies 


What can you say if you think someone is 
lying to you? Have you ever been caught 


in a fib? Is it ever O.K. to lie? 


It’s never O.K. to 
lie when you're 


trying to get out 
of trouble, but I think some- 
times it’s O.K. to tell a little lie 
to make someone feel better. 
For example, you can tell a 
sick friend she looks better 
even if she doesn’t. 


Age 9, New Jers aa = 


ey 


I got a bad grade. 
I lied and told my 
family I got a bet- 
ter grade than I did. I didn’t 
tell the truth because I was 


afraid I would get grounded. 
I got caught, and it affected 

my relationship 9 
with my family 

because they no | 
longer believed 
what I said. 


AMERICAN GIRL 


I once knew a 
girl who lied 


about herself and 
said she had been an Olympic 
gymnast so that I’d like her. 
That just made me like her 
less. If this happens to you, tell 
the girl that you want to be her 
friend, but it won’t help to lie. 


Pindsay donders 


Age 12, Georgia 


I lied about hav- 
ing a stepfamily. 


I’m an only child, 
and I wanted siblings, so I told 
my mom that I had seven step- 
sisters and stepbrothers. The 
truth is I didn’t have any! I 

felt really bad about lying, so 

I wrote my mom a note and 
finally told her the truth. She 
was surprised, but she wasn’t 
angry. I’m glad I told her! 


Kote. Hournis 


Age 12, Minnesota 


Once my teacher 
asked if anyone 
knew anybody 
famous. I lied and said my dad 
trained the dogs for the movie 
101 Dalmatians. In real life 
he’s a train operator. A boy in 
my class told his mom, and 
she wanted my dad to train her 
dog! I got in trouble and had to 
tell my class ye 
the truth. ma : 
I should 


have kept my 
mouth shut! 


Nicole. Mannix 


Age 9, New York 


If you ever think 
someone is lying 


to you, just ask 
her if she’s joking. This will 

give her a second chance to 

tell the truth. 


Katic Van Pamme 


Age 13, Indiana 


Illustrations: Laura Cornell 


I had friends over 
without permis- 
sion. My dad 
came home so I kicked my 
friends out. My dad asked who 
had been in the house, but 

I lied and said, “Nobody.” He 
saw my friends go over the 


fence, so he knew I was lying. 
It wasn’t worth losing his trust. 


Dawn n Loghry 


Age 12, Colora 


A friend of mine 
lied and said she 
=) Could do things 

I knew she couldn’t. It both- 
ered me a lot. My mom said to 


just ignore her when she lies. 


Lauren Roblin 
Age 10, Indiana 


My friend got 
new shoes and 


eer) asked me if 

I liked them. I didn’t, but 

I told a white lie and said 

I did because I didn’t want 
to hurt her 
feelings. I 
think white 
lies are O.K. * 
once in a while. 2” 


T1andens,e_ 


Age 9, New York 


My class visited a 
pioneer museum. 


v 


I read this saying 
in the schoolhouse: “What 
tangled webs we weave when 
first we practice to deceive.” It 
means that when you lie, your 
life becomes a tangled mess. 
Too true! 


Anne Klehsasser 
Age 12, California 


I broke my 
mom’s ruler, but 
I lied and said 

I didn’t. My mom blamed my 


sister. I felt very sad because 
my sister was taking & the blame 
for something : 
I did. I told my 
mom the truth, 
and she was 
happy I did. 


Sfettel Dako 


Age 11, Florida 


Say, “I hope 
youre not lying, 


because if you 
are, it will be hard to trust 

you anymore” if you think a 
friend is lying. Maybe she'll 
think before lying next time. 


fetden ¢ 


You hurt two peo- 
ple when you lie: 


~~} 


the person you 


lied to and yourself. If you’re 


about to lie, think about how it 


will hurt you when others lose 


their trust in you. Then take a 
big breath, look the person in 
the eye, and tell the truth. 


Age 11, 


—-~- 


Speak from 
Your Heart 


Next subject: Tell us about the 


mah 


person you admire most. What’s 
special about her? Is she famous, 
or do you know her personally? 
How would you like to be more 
like her? 


Send answers, name, birth date, 
and school photo to: AmericanGirl 
8400 Fairway Place, Middleton, 
WI 53562. While we can print 
only about a dozen letters in each 
Heart to Heart, we read and learn 
from every one! 

Deadline: June 7, 1999. Some 
answers will appear in the 


November/December issue. X 
e =) 


Amelia's Notebook <<<’ 
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A wanted sine. \@ 


+o play the aninneenememeaemannenn Sciacca a 
boardwalk ___ My favorite. part of ob duvets when ie. carnival comes to town. Thea | | 
games and 


Carly wanted Know summer's really started. Last night Mom took Carly and me. She 


to 9° On rides — ot 


° t ° ; H 
Pe rtens Said we could go wherever we wanted as long as we checked in with her 
i ~~ 


by the cotton candy stand in an hour. We were free, free?! 


ode ’ . 
xe ‘cave Ger MG all so me heer 


4 vo 48am on 


“s 
° é : 
= 
a During the iti “the same *hNgS: look hokey, but a night they’ re beautify: Ever the air jasted a 
3 3 better han doytime au. 
4 en aA sh hnRNP IRI De tric nase ioe nei ee 
You have : 
techies = H was hard to pick a game to play. wanted to doallof them = 
i as! ; 
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ll gallery? 


Vaden por 


2 i _deaded to try - tie gas: because tin peatty 9 good at horseshoes. ———— 
: | Diterauetice rings. And three rings got me a big fat Z2BRO! a 
— _ Ringtoss is net Iike horseshoes atall! Carly didn't even want 4 
FF to try —she said it wasn't worth it. So we went to get a snack 
iamee: © instead. Clt seemed safe since we'd | already gone on the 
QF roller coaster.) : é 


», ee ea. 
— 


_———, 
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But when we were walking around with our fries, | saw a 
little kid with a prize from the ringtoss booth. If that little kid could 
| win) then | could, teo. | just HAD +t try AgQin. 


BOING, ai cket, 

On my : “4 ! 
se cond icke¥; ’ oe we ually 
the ring s\\pped —, 
off just os it F a 
was about to o X 7% K: 
over the 
“ pote’sneck = 
Soooe close / 


7 Carly Was sts mad at me. ye alee used up 


ce wasting Mo 
four tHckets. 


a tme- Lets yo ae 
28 ae fun. 


Bt 


ne. 


Car ly 's 
wot the - y 


gambling type . 


i Ges Rea DAD A ee 8 


She was right, but lwas getting better. She gave me one lastchance. 


— 
— 


a. Rk as 


mat 


qwhlatable 4. 


"i CRIES Deme 
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ay 
ow come the 
grit’? look so. 


\ ee 
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as Screaning as loud as you cab 13 part of the de, 


. Carly. laughed and said, " "What a hunk of junk. Was it worth Sus 


tickets?” The prize wasn’t — but the feeling of winning, now 
\ that was definitely worth oe 


), ee 


sins sale 
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ng with four girls as they work and play 
with their horses and ponies. 
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Home on the Range 


ordan Muncy, 8, got her first pony, saddle, and spurs on the day she was 


born. In this New Mexico cowgirl’s family, it’s a tradition to give new 
babies a horse right away. That’s because everyone pitches in on the 
. | Muncy cattle ranch—including kids! 
i Jordan’s family relies on her and Joker, her favorite horse, to help tend more 
than 70,000 acres. After rising at 5:30 in the morning, Jordan often rides out onto 
the open land. On some days, she and Joker walk along a fence, with Jordan stop- 
ping to make repairs where needed so cattle don’t wander away. On others, she 
and her horse drive cattle to a new pasture. When summer arrives, Jordan helps 
first-time mother cows give birth to baby calves. And on winter mornings, espe- 
cially after very cold nights, she sometimes has an extra job to do. “My brother 
and my mom and I go to all the pastures and chop the ice so the cows can get water,” 


says Jordan. Her daily routine also includes feeding and tending her four horses. 


Photos of Jordan Muncy: Gene Peach 
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Feeding the miniature 
horses is a big job, even 
though they eat only about 
one-eighth as much food as 
full-size horses! 


Soman Wonders 

Roxanna Penzel’s horse is less than 
i three feet tall. That’s the size ofa 
large dog! But make no mistake, 
the small animals Roxanna loves 
are horses—American miniature 


horses, to be exact—and not 


Roxanna hugs a 
mini-horse foal. 


ponies. The Michigan nine-year-old 
explains that the mini-horses she works with “are 
shorter than ponies but built like horses.” In gen- 
eral, horses have longer legs and slimmer bodies 
than ponies. 

Several afternoons a week, Roxanna trains and 
cares for Mr. Austin, her very own mini-horse, on 
her grandpa’s farm. She also helps her grandfather 
tend his mini-horses—more than 20 of them! One 
of her favorite jobs is handling baby horses, called 
foals. Miniature-horse foals are usually only about 
afoot and a half tall when they’re born. Roxanna 
cuddles the foals like babies so they get used to 


human contact. “We play with them and try to 
teach them not to nip or kick,” Roxanna says. 
“You never know what they’re going to do!” 

All year long, Roxanna and Mr. Austin practice 
for the special mini-horse shows they compete in 
during the summer. The shows feature jumping 
and cart driving, among other events. To make 
sure Mr. Austin looks his best for a show, Roxanna 
applies special horse makeup to his eyes and 
hair spray to his mane and tail. Roxanna explains 
that the focus of mini-horse competitions is the 
animals, not their owners. In many events, she 
says, “the horses getto 
show how graceful they Pa 
are without people.” 
That’s fine with 
Roxanna. She loves to 


watch her mini-horse Roxanna leads Mr. Austin over 


steal the show. a tricky jump. 
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Wild Beauty 
= eas Before October 1996, Aubra 
Penner’s horse Cielo (see-AY-lo)— 
that means “sky” in Spanish—was as 
free as her name. But too many wild 


. horses lived on Cielo’s open range. 


Her herd didn’t have enough grazing land, and 
some horses were not getting enough to eat. Then 
one day Aubra and her Oregon family went to a 
government auction of wild horses. They adopted 
Cielo and brought her to her new home. 

At first, ten-year-old Aubra had to be especially 
careful around Cielo. The wild horse was not used 


to people. “It was a little scary,” Aubra says. “She 
actually escaped a couple of times. We ended up 
building her a six-foot-tall wooden corral.” 

Aubra learned to always approach Cielo from 
the side, and not directly from the front or back, 
since horses think that’s aggressive. Aubra also 
discovered that she should keep her hands flat 
and her fingers together when working with Cielo, 
because spread fingers might look like animal 
claws to a wild horse. Slowly, after many hours of 
sitting near Cielo’s pen just talking softly to her, 
Aubra earned the horse’s trust. 


i» For more information on adopting a wild horse, call 1-BOO-417-9647. 
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Cielo loves to run on 
the farm as she did on 
the open range. 


Aubra carefully brushes 
Cielo from the side to keep 
the horse’s coat healthy. 
Sometimes she even puts 


o 


oak 


conditioner in Cielo’s mane 
for added shine! 


ae ~ Riders 


SEs 


~<a 


i Soon Cielo had a surprise for Aubra and her 
Hi family. In March 1997, the horse gave birth to 
a foal named Rio, which means “river” in 


a Spanish. “Rio has been like a normal pet 
1. horse,” says Aubra. “He acts like a dog!” She 
loves to kiss and hug Rio. 

Cielo still gets nervous if anyone outside 
Aubra’s family comes close to her baby, who’s 
now as large as his mother. And though she’s 
friendly with Aubra, Cielo isn’t yet ready to be 
ridden. But Aubra loves Cielo’s free spirit. 
Wild horses couldn’t drag them apart! 


Leaning forward and keeping 
her head up, Caitlin shows 
good jumping form. She’s 
dressed in special riding 
clothes, including high 
boots, a fitted wool jacket, 
and a velvet-covered helmet. 


mena Ee ee 


ie 


Photo: O’Neill’s 


Photo copyright 1997 James Leslie Parker 


A Pony Tale 
Caitlin Donovan, 11, lives in crowded 
New York City. But two days a week, 
she travels an hour from her home to 
a stable in New Jersey. There, far 
- from the commotion of the city, 
Caitlin trains in show jumping, the sport of riding a 
horse or pony through a course filled with fences. 
When training with a young, inexperienced 
pony—called a green pony—Caitlin first rides the 
animal over poles laid on the ground. Then they 
begin to jump very low fences. “The first time a 
pony ever looks at a jump, she won't do it,” Caitlin 
says. “She'll just stop, look at it, and sniff.” Caitlin 
urges the pony to jump by kicking her gently or 
even pushing the animal over a fence. Gradually, 
Caitlin increases the height of the practice jump. 
Competition is the most demanding part of show 
jumping for Caitlin. Before it’s her turn to ride, she 
memorizes the location of the fences on the com- 
petition course. Caitlin has to plan how she'll 
approach each jump and ride the different parts of 
the course. If she makes a wrong move, she might 
take a jump out of order or even fall off her pony. 
Caitlin and her competitors are scored on the 
number of mistakes they make, such as taking too 
much time to complete a course. Caitlin’s long 


hours of practice help correct most of her mistakes 
before competition. At her first major pony show, 
she won a blue ribbon! 

Through show jumping, Caitlin has learned she 
won't always succeed at something after trying it 
once or twice or even several times. She applies 
this lesson to all areas of her life. For example, 
Caitlin wasn’t doing well in school before she start- 
ed riding. Now she approaches her schoolwork the 
same way she approaches training a green pony— 
with determination. “I’ve learned to finish some- 
thing once I start it,” she explains. Caitlin knows 
she can succeed if she keeps trying to do her best. 
In show jumping, that means treating her ponies 
as partners. “It’s really challenging,” Caitlin says. 


“This is a sport you have to love!” * 


— 


Pony Club 


You'll do all this and more if you join Pony Club: 


Want to try show jumping? Pony Club, a group for kids 
who love horses and ponies, can give you the chance. 


An adult adjusts 
the bridle on a 
Pony Club 
member's horse. 


Photo courtesy Betty Lou Skipper and the United States Pony Club, Inc. 


= learn how to care for horses 
and ponies 


= compete in riding and 
grooming contests 


= practice riding safety 


You don’t need your own pony 
or horse to join Pony Club. For 
more information, check out the 
Pony Club Web site at 

http: //www.ponyclub.org/ 

or call 1-606-254-PONY. 


—— 
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Before the party, check with \ 
the people who run the mini- | 
golf course to see if they will 
let you use something other 
than a golf club to hit the 
ball on one hole. You could 
use an umbrella, a yardstick, 
or even a tennis racket. The 
sillier the better! 


: Play mini-golf with \> | 
your friends for a : 
hole \ot of fun! 


ics! 


P 


Invitation Cheer Up! 
wi Cut a 4-inch square of While you’re waiting for your 
artificial turf (available turn to putt, do a cheer for 
at hardware stores). Ask an your friends! Sing this cheer 
adult to help you cut a 2-inch to the tune of “Row, Row, 
hole in the center. Glue a Row Your Boat,” or invent 
4-inch square of black paper your own cheer: 
to the back of the turf. Glue 


: Putt, putt, putt the ball 
a plastic practice golf ball 


port of minigolf may be included in the 2004 Olym 


he f f Gently down the green 
& (available at sporting goods If you get it in the hole, 
stores) to the turf. Let dry. It’s time for us to SCREAM! 


Q Use a white pencil to write 
party details in hole. 4 


Knock- 
~-...\ Knock Golf) - 
| i | ie rey khocking out your i 
ae ba! : | lbpoheabe Onénehole, {| 
4 % tell your guests that it’s 
O.K. to use their balls to 
knock someone else’s ball 
away from the hole. 


Silly Putt-y 
~ Take turns Arying goofy golf - MASE 
”) partes. \Before the Party, aed ni Hy | 
‘write funny Stunits oe oe oes 
different slips of paper:Put | | B 
the papers in a bag. Each 
girl picks a slip from the 
bag and does what it says, 
for one putt only. (All other 
putts are played the La cgied 
way.) Some examples: 


= Stand on one leg like a 
flamingo 


= Jump in the air as you putt 
= Putt behind your back 


= Putt holding the club with 
your left hand only (or your 
right hand, if you’re a lefty) 


= Cross your legs, arms, and 
eyes when you putt 


Putter There 


Here’s how to putt like a pro! 


1 Grip the club lightly, as if 
you’re shaking hands. Don’t 
squeeze it. If you’re right- 
handed, your left hand should 
be at the top of the club and 
your right hand should be 
farther down. 


2 Stand with your feet 
apart, your knees slightly 
bent, and your back bent 
from the waist so your 
eyes are over the ball. If 
you’re right-handed, stand 
with your left side toward 
the hole. 
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3 Draw an imaginary line 
with your eyes from the ball 
to the hole. Keep your head 
down and look at the ball. 
Swing the club gently, the 
way a pendulum swings. 


> 


One-Glasses 
Bring a pair of glamorous ee “oe. 
sunglasses along. If someone, i : 
gets a hole in one, she gets 
to wear them! y 


Tag Team y 


Put your teamwork to the =< - 

test! Ask your guests to Re 

choose partners. One girl _ ee y naif 
from each pair putts first. —  *§F 


The other girl in the pair 
putts next. Keep going, 
taking turns putting, until 


you sink the ball. < Pa 
tn 


Foot Ball — 
Set your putter aside for this 
game! The object is to kick 
the ball into the hole. Each 1 
kick counts as a stroke. No 7 
hands allowed! Can you i 
come in under par? ; 


Play Through |... 
| Get your friends in on the fun. _ their feet about a shoulder’s 
| While one girl gets ready to width apart, as shown. The 
a putt, the other girls should golfer has to putt between 
line up in front of her with their legs! . 


tren CUA 
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iced Tee 


Wet your whistle with 
this tangy tea! Put 
e Zinger tea bags into 
a pot. Ask an adult to pour 


3 Re 


oo 
3 cups very hot water into 


the pot. Let steep 4 to 5 
minutes. Remove tea bags 
with a spoon. Stir honey into 
the tea. Let cool and taste it 


Golf 
Goodies 


Have some tee-trific treats 
to hand out at the party. 


Some ideas: little golf pencils 


for keeping score, sunscreen, 
candy, and argyle socks. 


for sweetness. Pour 3 cups 
cranberry juice cocktail into 
the pot and stir. Ask an 


adult to pour the tea into a 


pitcher. Chill tea and serve 
in plastic sport bottles. 


Have a Ball 
wi Relax and have a snack! 
Spread green frosting on 
a cupcake. Make a hole with 
a circle of chocolate graham 
cracker crumbs. Put % cup 
shredded coconut into a 
zipper bag. Add 2 or 3 drops 
of green food coloring. Close 
bag and shake. Add green 


coconut around hole. Cut a 
paper triangle, and glue it to | 
a straw to make a flag. Let 
dry. Write guest’s name on 
flag. Press flag into cupcake. 
Place a large gum ball next to 
hole. Optional: use a plastic 
candle holder as a tee, and 
attach gum ball with frosting. 


Party Pals 


‘Be sure to take photos of all 
your friends at the party. 
When you have the film 
developed, have extra prints 
made. Tuck a picture or two 
into each thank-you note 
that you send out! x 
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Spring Fingers 


Buzz into spring with these finger tips! 


oN Pinkie 
ay 2 
= Red, yellow, black, go. 
white, and blue nail Pra 


mn Posies 
polish iy 
= Toothpicks 
= Black water-based 
felt-tip marker 
a Newspaper to protect 
your work surface 


@ 1 Paint a red dot in the 
middle of your nail. Let dry. 


) 2 Add five yellow dots 
around the red one. Let dry. 


ee 3 Try other color combina- 
tions for a mixed bouquet! 


Lady 
Fingers 


f. L paint your nail red. Let dry. 


| 2 Paint a black stripe across 


the top to make the head. 


aa 3 Use the marker to draw a 


thin black line in the middle. 
Use a toothpick to paint two " 
small dots on each side. 
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Thumble 
Bees 


1 Paint your nail yellow. 
Let dry. 


2 Paint a black stripe 
across the top to make the 
bee’s head. Let dry. 


3 Use the marker to draw 
two thin black stripes for 
the body. 


& Use a toothpick to paint 
two white eyes. 


Butter 
Fingers 


1 Make two blue dots at 
the top of your nail. Use a 
toothpick to drag the wet 
paint down toward the 
center of your nail. 


2 Make two blue dots at 
the bottom of your nail. 
Drag those wet dots up 
toward the center. Let dry. 


& 


3 Use the marker to draw 
thin black lines for the body 
and antennae. 


4 Use a toothpick to add 
small dots of yellow polish 
to the wings. 


Adapted from the book Nail 
Art, which is sold with non- 
toxic polish. If you use regular 
polish, make sure it’s free of 
formaldehyde and toluene. X 
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lllustrations and lettering: Troy Howell Spot illustrations: Susan McAliley 


It seems like every child in town has an act 
for the talent show—except Samantha. 


ain pounded the roof of the old 
Mount Bedford Public Library 
as Samantha and her friend Ida 
’ read together at a small corner 
==2 table. Samantha was caught up 
in ae adventures of an Amazon River explor- 
er. The fearless explorer was just about to be 
attacked by crocodiles when— Plop! A drop 
of water landed on Samantha’s head. 

Samantha looked up. Plop! Another drop hit 
her eye. Water was dripping through the ceil- 
ing of the old library. Samantha slid her book 
to Ida’s side of the table and hurried over to 
the librarian, a tall, red-bearded man who was 
sitting at the circulation desk. Above his desk, 
a poster announced: 


BUILD A BETTER LIBRARY! 
MEETING AT 4 P.M. SATURDAY, MAY 5TH 
THE Mount BEDFORD OPERA HOUSE 


“It’s leaking over there, Mr. Hardy,” said 
Samantha, pointing to the ceiling. “I hope the 
library can be fixed soon.” 

The librarian nodded. “We’re trying to raise 
the money, Samantha. But not many people 
come to our meetings. Sometimes I wonder 
how we'll ever get support.” He sighed. 

“T wish I could help,” Samantha offered. 

Mr. Hardy reached under his desk. He 
pulled out a battered tin bucket. “How about 
putting a bucket under that leak?” 

As Samantha carried the bucket to her table, 


she wondered, Why won't people come to the 
library meetings? Everybody always comes to our 
school meetings. Suddenly an idea hit her. She 
hurried back to the librarian. “Mr. Hardy,” she 
burst out, “maybe we could have a talent show!” 

Mr. Hardy looked up. “Pardon?” 

“We have a talent show at school every 
year, and all the families come,” Samantha 
explained excitedly. “Maybe if we had a talent 
show at the Opera House, people would come 
to the library meeting.” 

“It’s an interesting idea,” Mr. Hardy said 
slowly. “But Saturday is only four days away. 
Could a talent show be organized so quickly?” 

“I’m sure it could,” Samantha said. “I bet 
lots of children would like to perform. I know 
Td like to be in a show.” 

Mr. Hardy stroked his red beard. Finally he 
said, “I’m giving a talk to the Ladies Club this 
afternoon. They might assist with a show like 
that. After all, any money you raise would be a 
help, even if—” Plop! Plop! \ 

Asecond leak had opened 
in the ceiling above Mr. 
Hardy’s desk. He grabbed 
another bucket to catch the 
rain. Spang went the water as it 
hit the tin. Mr. Hardy laughed. “Even if it’s 
only a drop in the bucket!” 

Samantha rushed to her table. “Ida, listen!” 
she exclaimed, and she told her friend about 


the proposed talent show. 
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LD The Library of Congress inWashington, D.C, has 27 million books ancl pamphlets! 


Ida put down her mystery. “Jeepers, Saman- 
tha, it’s a wonderful idea! I’ll help make tickets.” 

“I thought maybe you and I could perform 
together,” Samantha suggested. “We could 

dance or sing a duet or—” 

“No! I could never go onstage!” Ida inter- 
rupted, shaking her head so hard her hair 
swung across her face. “Besides, aren’t you 
going to play the piano like you always do?” 

“T don’t want to play the piano again,” 
Samantha said, looking down at the scarred 
wooden table. “Edith Eddleton always plays 
the piano, and she’s ten times better than 
Iam.” Samantha paused. “But if we could do 
something together...” 

“Tm sorry, Samantha, but I’d die of fright if 
Thad to go onstage,” Ida said firmly. Suddenly 
thunder exploded outside. Both girls jumped. 
“Td be even more scared than that,” Ida added. 

The two girls giggled. Then Samantha said, 
“Ida, you're the best artist in the class. Would 
you draw posters for the show?” 

“That would be easy!” Ida said. “I hope the 
Ladies Club says yes to the idea.” 

“T hope so, too,” Samantha agreed. And, 
she thought, J hope I can think of an act to do! 


t school the next day, excite- 
ment spread when the teacher, 

Miss Stevens, announced there 
’ would be a children’s talent 
show at the Opera House on 
noon. 

“Samantha is helping to organize this 

event,” Miss Stevens said. “If you would like 
to perform, talk to her during recess.” The 


whole class turned to look at Samantha, who 
tried to smile confidently. 
“This show will benefit the library, so I hope 
you'll participate,” Miss Stevens continued. 
Clarisse Van Sicklen, the class know-it-all, 
raised her hand. “How can one talent show 
pay for a library?” she asked skeptically. 


“Doesn't Marguerite 
know anything?” 
Clarisse whispered. 


Miss Stevens peered over her glasses. “Big 
projects may have small beginnings, Clarisse.” 

Another girl raised her hand. Samantha was 
surprised to see it was the new student from 
France, Marguerite DuBois. Marguerite’s 
widowed mother, Madame DuBois, taught 
French at Lessing’s Boys Academy. 
Marguerite rarely spoke in class. When she 
did talk, some girls snickered at her accent. 

“Mees Stevens, what ees a ‘talent show’?” 
the thin French girl asked shyly. 

“It’s a show where girls or boys show their 
special talents, such as singing or dancing,” 
Miss Stevens explained. 

“Doesn’t Marguerite know anything?” 
Clarisse whispered, loud enough for the other 
girls to hear. Marguerite blushed bright red. 

Miss Stevens had turned to the blackboard. 
“Let’s return to mathematics, girls. You may 
discuss the talent show at recess.” 

When the recess bell clanged, Helen 
Whitney hurried to Samantha’s desk. “My two 
sisters and I sing together,” she announced. 

“Wonderful!” Samantha said. She pulled 
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out a crisp sheet of new paper. “The Whitney 
Sisters—singing,” she wrote carefully. She 
had her first act for the talent show! 

Clarisse and Edith Eddleton marched 
over together. “I'll play my best piano sonata,” 
Edith announced. “I should 
be first on the program 
since I always win the i 
school talent show.” 


Samantha rolled her eyes. #———==aae 
Edith always insisted she should be 
first. “I'll do my best,” Samantha promised. 

“Put me down for the violin,” Clarisse 
proclaimed. 

More girls clustered around Samantha’s 
desk. Ruth Adams and Elisabeth Turner 
offered to perform a clarinet duo. Emmeline 
Andrews revealed that she could do a dramat- 
ic reading of “The Song of Hiawatha.” Every- 


one was talking excitedly when Samantha 
noticed Marguerite sitting alone at her desk. 

“Marguerite, would you like to be in the 
show?” Samantha asked. 

“Her?” Clarisse sneered. “She doesn’t even 
know what a talent show is!” 

The French girl blushed again. Samantha’s 
own face grew hot. “Don’t pay attention, Mar- 
guerite,” Samantha said. “Clarisse just wishes 
she could speak French as well as you do.” 

Clarisse tossed her head. “Come on, let’s 
go outside,” she urged Edith and the others. 
They filed out, leaving Samantha and 
Marguerite alone in the classroom. 

Samantha walked over to Marguerite. 
“Would you like to dance in the show? Miss 
Stevens said you took ballet lessons in Paris.” 

“To go onstage alone—it ees difficult, yes?” 
Marguerite asked. 
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“Yes—I mean no!” Samantha exclaimed. 
“It’s fun and it’s for a good cause.” 

“I would need music,” Marguerite said. “At 
home, my mother plays the violin when I 
dance. Yet she gives lessons on Saturdays. 

I do not know if she could play at a show.” 

“If your mother can’t come, I'll play the piano 
for you,” Samantha volunteered. 

Marguerite’s face brightened. “Merci, 
Samantha! Are you sure?” 

“Tm sure.” Samantha added to her list 
“Marguerite—ballet.” 

After school, several neighborhood boys 
signed up for the show. Ida’s brother, Winston, 
said he’d do his “famous magic act.” Fred 

Whitney insisted his talking parrot, Pete, 
should perform. Henry Van Sicklen bragged 
that he played trumpet “better than any kid in 
Mount Bedford.” Even Samantha’s bratty 
neighbor, Eddie Ryland, wanted to be included. 

“I can juggle better than anyone,” Eddie 
declared. “I’m bound to win first prize.” 

By the end of the day, Samantha had ten 
acts scheduled. As she and Grandmary sat in 
the parlor that evening, she proudly displayed 
her list of performers. 

“You've worked very hard,” Grandmary 
said. “But I don’t see your name on this list.” 

“If Madame DuBois can’t come to the show, 
I'll play for Marguerite,” Samantha replied. 
She looked down. “I can’t think of any act to do 
on my own. I don’t have any special talents.” 

“You're avery talented young lady,” Grand- 
mary said gently. “Have faith in your abilities.” 

Samantha thought about what Grandmary 
said. Before bedtime, she wrote a list of her 
talents to see if one might be useful in the show: 
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What should I do? Samantha wondered. 
I can’t even juggle like Eddie. I have to think of 
something by Saturday! 


uring the next two days, how- 
ever, Samantha was so busy 

organizing the show she had 
no time to plan an act. After 
school Thursday, she and Ida 
drew posters and put them up around town. 
Samantha noticed that her posters looked 
plain compared with Ida’s, which had fancy 
lettering and borders. 


“How do you make yours so pretty?” 

“T’ve always liked drawing,” Ida said with a 
shrug. “It’s just a talent, I suppose.” 

I wish I knew what my talent was, Samantha 
thought. 

After school Friday, Samantha and Ida invit- 
ed Marguerite to help make tickets. “Oui!” she 
agreed, her eyes glistening with happiness. 

The three girls sat under a tree in Ida’s yard 
with ginger cookies and glasses of milk. While 
they folded and cut, Samantha asked Mar- 
guerite if her mother could play in the show. tl 


“She will come if she must,” said Marguer- 
ite as she maneuvered her scissors through 
the paper. “She has lessons to teach, though, 
so it would be difficult. Perhaps we should 
practice with the piano at the rehearsal 
tonight. Do you know Swan Lake?” 

“No, but it won’t be a problem,” Samantha 
said confidently. I’m not as good as Edith, 
but I can play the piano, she thought. 

The three girls worked and chatted until 
Samantha looked up and saw the sun glowing 
red on the horizon. “Oh, no!” she said. “We'll 
be late to rehearsal!” 

Ida stayed behind to arrange the tickets 
while Samantha and Marguerite brushed 


grass off their dresses and hurried to the 
Opera House. The Ladies Club had asked 
Miss Stevens, who produced the school 
shows, to direct the rehearsals. The teacher 


was watching each act with a critical eye. 

“Louder, girls!” she told the Whitney 
sisters. “Sing so everyone will hear you!” 

Miss Stevens advised Fred to put a leash 
on his parrot. “Your parrot may become 
nervous when it performs,” she cautioned. 

Glancing around the big Opera House, 
Samantha realized she might become 
nervous, too. Marguerite’s dance was the last 
act of the show, and as the girls waited to 
rehearse, Samantha studied the music. It 
looked harder than she had expected. J wish 
I'd had time to practice, she thought. 

When Miss Stevens finally called them up, 
Marguerite jumped gracefully onto the wood- 
en stage. Samantha wiped her sweating palms 
and sat at the big piano. She quickly discov- 
ered that Swan Lake was even harder than it 
looked. As she struggled to find the notes, she 
kept losing the tempo. Marguerite may be a 
swan, Samantha thought, but I feel like a turtle. 

“Faster, Samantha,” Miss Stevens urged. 

Samantha tried, but it was no use. The 
more she and Marguerite worked to keep 
pace with each other, the more they both 
seemed out of step. 

Most of the other performers had gone 
home, but Eddie Ryland had stayed to practice 
juggling. Now he sneered at the girls. “You 
call that dancing? My dog dances better!” 

“Go home, Eddie,” Miss Stevens told him. 

As soon as Eddie left, Samantha stopped 
playing. “We need your mother,” she told 
Marguerite glumly. The other girl nodded. 

“It ees not easy, Samantha,” Marguerite 
said comfortingly. “Thank you for trying.” 

Samantha felt like crying. I’m not good at 
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anything, she thought. But she tried to act 
cheerful. “It’s probably just as well I won’t be 
playing the piano tomorrow,” she said. “Ida 
and I will be busy selling tickets.” 


aturday turned out to be even 

more hectic than Samantha had 

imagined. So many friends and 

’ family members lined up for the 
> show that Samantha and Ida 

sold more than a hundred tickets. 


“Jiminy!” Samantha exclaimed when she saw 
all the money they had collected. “That should 
help the library fund. Let’s go see the show!” 

Grandmary had saved the girls two front- 
row seats. They slid into them just in time for 
Edith’s piano sonata. Samantha felt a stab of 
jealousy as she listened to Edith’s nearly per- 
fect performance. Everyone is more talented 
than I am, she thought. 

Not all the acts went perfectly, however. 
Emmeline forgot a verse of “Hiawatha,” 
Clarisse’s violin squeaked, and the Whitney 
sisters sang so softly they could barely be 
heard. Fred’s big green parrot tried to fly 
away, but luckily Fred had put him on a leash. 

Winston’s magic show went smoothly until 
he reached dramatically into his black hat to 
pull out a rabbit. The rabbit, however, popped 
out from under the table and scampered across 
the stage. The audience clapped and laughed. 

The next act was Eddie Ryland’s juggling. 
Samantha was impressed by his skill. He 
managed three balls and made it look easy. 

The last act was Marguerite’s ballet solo. 
Marguerite entered the stage wearing a full 


white skirt that looked like a real ballerina’s, 
but she seemed pale and nervous. 

Samantha crossed her fingers. J encouraged 
her to do this, she thought. I hope it goes well. 

As Madame DuBois played the opening 
notes, Marguerite took a deep breath and 
began to dance. At first she seemed unsure of 
herself. But as the music continued, she 
moved with greater confidence. Finally, like a 
bird that has just learned to fly, Marguerite 
soared across the stage, her shimmering skirt 
swirling with every turn and leap. 

When she took her bow, the audience 
applauded enthusiastically. Samantha and Ida 
exchanged happy smiles. 

As the judges put their heads together, 
Samantha squirmed in her seat. She wanted 
so much for Marguerite to do well! Finally, 
the judges gave their results to Mr. Hardy. 

The librarian cleared his throat. “As I 
announce the winners, please come onstage. 
Third prize ... Edward Ryland.” Eddie swag- 
gered up to receive a handsome bronze 


Everyone 1s more 
talented than I am, 
Samantha thought. 


medal. Samantha sighed. It was a shame any- 
one as mean as Eddie should win anything. 
Mr. Hardy continued, “Second prize... 
Marguerite DuBois.” Samantha clapped so 
hard she almost fell off her seat. J bet Clarisse 
won't make fun of Marguerite now! she thought. 
Marguerite shyly accepted a beautiful 
silver medal, while Madame DuBois beamed. 
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“For first prize...” Mr. Hardy held up a 
fancy gold medal. “Edith Eddleton!” 
Samantha applauded. Edith was annoying, 
but she did play the piano beautifully. 

After the applause faded, Mr. Hardy held 
up his hand. “Before we talk about the library, 
I’d like Samantha Parkington to come up.” 


Samantha looked about in surprise. He 
can’t mean me, she thought. J wasn’t even in 
the show. Grandmary, however, nudged her 
gently. Reluctantly, she climbed onto the 
stage. 

“Today’s talent show was Samantha’s idea, 
and she helped organize it,” Mr. Hardy 
announced. “I’m grateful for the money raised, 
and I’m impressed by her talents as a leader.” 

Samantha felt her face flush. Looking at the 
audience, she saw Grandmary watching her 
with fond, proud eyes. IJ guess Grandmary was 


right—I do have a special talent, she thought. 
The audience clapped loudly. 

Mr. Hardy smiled. “I’m all out of medals, 
Samantha. But if you come to the library on 
Monday, you can be the first person to get a 
card for the new library we’re going to build.” 

“That would be wonderful,” Samantha 
said with a grin. “Readingisoneofmy / 
best talents!” X 


____Meet the Author 
Sarah Masters Buckey 


When I was 14, I got 
my first job working 


as a “page,” or aide, at 
y our local library. Iloved 


m2 = Now 


books, so I enjoyed 
everything about the job—except having 
to be quiet. I also loved to talk! 
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Cooking 


Breakfast in Bed 


Pamper your parents on Mother’s Day and Father’s Day with a 
marvelous meal you make yourself! 


Breakfast Burrito 


Wrap up a spicy snack! Place tortilla on cutting - ] 

You will need: board. Place cheese and rN & _ ye . d 

uiegg ham in center of tortilla. 

= 1 flour tortilla (flavored Scoop cooked egg onto ay Fh rg E 
ones like spinach or sun- ham, and spoon salsa over 0»; da 
dried tomato work well) egg. Gently fold edge of 

= 1 slice American cheese tortilla over fillings and roll 

= 1slice ham up. Slice burrito in half 

= 1 teaspoon salsa with a butter knife. 


Crack egg into small 
microwave-safe bowl. 
Beat egg with a fork. 
Cover bowl with paper 
towel. Microwave for 

1 minute, until egg is no 
longer runny. Use oven 
mitt to carefully remove 
bowl from microwave— 
bowl will be hot! 


Tip: If you need an adult’s 
help to do the cooking, 
ask your dad to help you 
on Mother’s Day, and ask 
your mom to help you on 
Father’s Day! 
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Sunshine 
Sipper 


Mix up a delicious drink. 
Fill a glass a little more 
than halfway with orange 
juice. Add a splash of 
cranberry juice cocktail. 
Stir gently. 


Little 
Luxuries 


Don’t be lackadaisical on 
this special day! Add a few 
fancy details to make the 
meal memorable. Make a 
menu and put flowers in a 
jar. A cloth napkin is a nice 
touch, too. 


Finger Fruit 


Serve a treat on a stick. 


You will need: 

a Frozen mini waffles 

= Strawberries, rinsed 

a Grapes, rinsed 

a Canned mandarin oranges 
= Fruit-flavored yogurt 


a Bamboo skewer 


Toast waffles until lightly 
browned and crisp. Carefully 
break waffles apart. Stick 
skewer through a strawberry, 
then add more fruit and 
waffles. Spoon yogurt into a 
small dish and serve as a 


dipping sauce. x 


Photo: Mike Walker Styling: Deborah Pike, Bonnie Rabert 


Meet a girl whose passion 
for painting has made her 
a world-famous artist. 


hirteen-year-old Alexandra Nechita 

(neh-KEE-tuh) is at home, painting. 
Carefully she dips a brush into blueberry- 
colored paint. The glittery plastic bracelets click 
on her wrist as she swirls color onto the canvas, 
where a red and blue elephant is taking shape. 

Like many girls, Alexandra wears braces, 
cracks her knuckles, and bites her nails. She 
loves eating Mexican food, playing basketball, 
and shopping with friends near her California 
home. But there’s one big way in which 
Alexandra is different—she’s a professional 
artist. Her paintings hang in homes, museums, 
and galleries around the world. 

Even if she never sold another painting, 
though, Alexandra says she would still paint. 
“It’s something I love,” she says. “It’s beyond 
my favorite thing to do!” 


Photos: Olivier Laude 
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A trip to the zoo motivated Alexandra to paint the elephant she’s working on above. “It’s one of the most awful things, when you 


see all those animals caged,” she says. 


Alexandra’s passion 
for art began early. 
At age two, she spent 
so much time with 
her coloring books 
BM that her parents took 
them away from her, hoping she would spend 
more time playing with other kids. Instead, she 
made her own coloring books! By the time she was 
six, she was using acrylic and oil paints on canvas. 
“I loved working with bright colors,” she says. 

When Alexandra was eight, her paintings were 
shown at a library. There she sold her first paint- 
ing—a picture of a plant with human heads. That 
might sound strange. But all of Alexandra’s 
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paintings have abstract qualities. Instead of copying 
the way things look, Alexandra paints whatever she 
imagines—strange shapes, multicolored animals, 
even faces with four eyes! “It’s the way I express 
my thoughts,” she says. ~ 

At first, some people thought her art was too 
different. Her parents took her out of an art class 
after a teacher told her to draw like everyone else. 
At school, her classmates said her paintings looked 
as if they were done by aliens from outer space! 

“It was difficult,” Alexandra recalls. Sometimes 
she came home from school crying. But one day 
she told herself, “If I continue to be afraid of every- 
thing they say, then that will make me stop doing 
what I want to do, which is to paint.” 


Now, almost nothing stops Alexandra 
from painting. She paints for two or 
three hours after school and all day 
Saturday. Inside her studio, huge can- 


: vases lean against the walls among big 
ry XA \ buckets of paint. “I managed to convince 
my mom that an artist’s studio is never fully organized!” she says. 

Alexandra’s canvases are like pages from a giant coloring book. 

She often begins by making a charcoal sketch on the canvas. Then, 
using acrylic paints, she starts filling in the shapes with color. She 
mixes her paints in plastic cups or muffin tins to get the right shades. 

Alexandra trusts her feelings when she decides what colors to use. 
Some paintings, like one she did after the Oklahoma City bombing, 
use somber, dark colors. Other pictures, like those of her little brother 
Maximillian, are bright and cheerful. 

Because Alexandra likes to work on more than one painting at a 
time, it can take her weeks to complete a picture. “No painting is ever 
really finished,” she says. “I always feel like I could add more.” Once 
she is satisfied with a painting, she signs her name and gives her work 
ashiny coat of varnish. 


} Most of Alexandra’s 
paintings are sold 
through an art agency. 
Alexandra refuses to 
part with some paint- 
ings, though—like 
those she did after a 
recent trip to Romania, 
where she was born. “I 
keep my most sentimen- 
tal paintings,” she says. 
“But every artist’s work 
is special. You put all 

of your love, all of your 
thought, all of your 
creativity into it. You put 


Alexandra gets inspired by many different subjects— 
from world events to her pet fish. 


your whole self into it.” « 


3: You chose this painting, 
Sprinkle the Joy of Peace, to show 
our readers. What does it mean 
to you? 


a: “The hands represent 
all the different nations and races. 
| showed hands and no human face 
because the hands have more 
control—they are symbolic. The 
dove represents peace, and the 
flowers represent joy. Every person 
wants to share and cultivate the joy 
of peace.” 


AG: You’re following your dream of 
being an artist. What advice would 
you give to a girl about how to make 
her own dream come true? 


a: “The most important thing 
is to know that you love it and not to 
do it because you see somebody else 
doing it. Do it because it’s from your 
heart. Do it because you have a true 
and sincere desire and it’s something 
you have fun with. Because if you 
don’t have fun with it, why do it?” 


yeh Te 
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art Going Flaces “awer> 


These Giggle Gang girls went to four different historical sites. Follow the lines to find out 
where each girl visited. Hint: Use a different colored pen to follow each path! 
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Word Lasso 


The following words about horses are - L ' 
Ka / i af 


Age 12, Arkansas 


hidden in this word search. They’re 


written forward, backward, up, down, 
and diagonally. Find them all! 
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Use the clues below to find the rhyming 


ay pair of words that makes each answer. For 


eK hyne—O-Rama 
Wack vere: 
zeae aR RE example, “cook dessert” would be “make 


cake.” Thanks to Lara Ortega, age 12, of 
Oklahoma for sharing these pairs! 
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Because if it flew over the bay it would be a bagel (bay-gull). DP y 4 a-2x%~ What did the peanut butter say to the bread? 
Agé 11, Louisiana 
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PIUIBIA ‘TT easy 


se% May Day Surprise i 


What flowers should the Giggle Gang pick for their May baskets? Find out by unscrambling 


the flower names and filling in the blanks. 
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What will you find at the end of a rainbow? 
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would be ahead, the squash would be stuck in the middle, and the tomato would have to ketchup. Zackie Shaw 
Age 10, Arkansas 


Whitney feezor 


What is a mouse’s favorite dessert? Cheesecake. Laura Peder: SOF. What do you get when a cow goes through an earthquake? A milkshake. 


Age 11, Connecticut 
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Illustrations: Laurie Caple 


Whos That (irl 


Clue 1 
By second grade, I was taller 


than everyone in my class, even 
my teacher. My teacher said I was someone to 
look up to—not only because I was tall but also 
because I made good grades. 


My mom was a truck driver, 


= as and each summer, my sisters 


and I rode with her. Often we all slept in the 
truck’s crowded cab! But I got to see a lot of 
the U.S. on our journeys. 


Clue 3 


» Each year I modeled my new 


= school clothes for my family. 
My mom played announcer. She would say, 
“Here’s our next model in her bell bottoms 
and butterfly-collar shirt.” 


Clue 4 
In seventh grade, my friend 

BY asked me to try out with her for 
the basketball team. Sports didn’t interest 
me, so I wasn’t sure. When we both made the 
squad, I realized that I really liked to play. 


Here’s an American girl of yesterday. Read the clues 
about her and guess who she is now. 


[ )— 


Here | am at age nine with my sister. 


Clue 5 
E> My first job was watering lawns 
Gon, in my California neighborhood. 
I turned on people’s sprinklers, and during the 


day I moved them around. From the $3 each 
neighbor paid me, I put $2 in the bank. 


Take a guess! 
When this American girl grew up, she became: 


a fashion designer a travel book writer 


a bank owner 4 a basketball player 


Turn the page and find out if you’re right! 
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Ss) By the time Lita wx 12 vears old, she wore size 12 shoes! 


She s LJsa Leslie 


As a girl, Lisa Leslie 
resisted pressure to play 
basketball just because 
she was tall. “I’d ask my 
mom, ‘Why does every- 
one think because I’m tall 
that I play basketball?” 
Lisa recalls. “But I guess 


the sport was my destiny!” 


Lisa puts up a shot! 


After joining her middle school basketball 
team, Lisa discovered how much she liked the 
game. Today she sparkles on the WNBA court. 
And when she’s not playing ball, Lisa’s early 
fashion flair pays off—she’s also a model. 

Becoming a basketball star wasn’t easy. Lisa 
worked hard in middle school to improve her 
skills. She often played in neighborhood games 
so she could play older and better kids. By high 
school, Lisa was an excellent player. She once 
scored 101 points—in the first half of a game! 
No wonder the second half was called off. 

Lisa continued to play ball at the University 
of Southern California, leading her team to 
four national basketball tournaments. Then, at 
the 1996 Olympic 
Games, Lisa and 
her U.S. team- 
mates won the 


gold medal in 


The 1996 uU. S. meal Women’s 
Basketball team 


women’s basket- 


ball. Lisa was her team’s (ee ee. scorer. 

Now Lisa plays center for the Los Angeles 
Sparks. For the past two years, she has been 
named to the All-WNBA team, an honor for 
only the best players in the league. Lisa is also 
one of the tallest players in the WNBA—she 
stands six feet, five inches. 

“Being tall was tough, and I was teased,” 
Lisa admits. “But my mom was always positive. 
She'd say, ‘Some people grow on the outside, 
and some people grow on the inside. But you 
and I do both!’” x 


Lisa’s advice to American girls: 

“Don’t listen to people who say, ‘You’re the 
best.’ Think, ‘There’s always room for 
improvement,’ and keep : 


looking for challenges!” 


Me: 
4 


ar 4 


ioe 


You can write to Lisa c/o 
LA Sparks 

Great Western Forum 
3900 W. Manchester Blvd. 
Inglewood, CA 90306. 
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Photo credits on page 2. 


HELP 


Dear American Girl, 
A girl in my class is really 
funny. She'll say, “I’m a mouse!” 
and squeak when the teacher 
isn’t looking. I laugh, and the 
teacher yells at me. I can’t 
ignore this girl, because she’s 
my friend and I like her a lot. 

- ; 
To keep your friendship but keep 
yourself out of hot water, gently let 
your friend know you want to save 
the laughs for later. Say, “You’re 
so funny! | can’t help laughing, but 
| don’t want to get into trouble.” 
If that doesn’t make her quiet as 
a mouse, talk to your teacher after 
class and ask to change seats. 
Then invite your friend to come 
over to your house, where you can 
laugh as loudly as you like. 

x 
Dear American Girl, 
My cat is very old. My problem 
is I’m already depressed at the 
thought of him dying! 
Werrrol Lick! 
It’s very sad when a pet dies. But 
it would be even sadder if your 
worry made you miss out on the 


good times you could be having 


with your cat now. Instead of 
thinking about him dying, think of 


fun things you can do together. 
Give him a special food treat, 
brush his fur, play with his favorite 
toy, or just spend an afternoon 
curled up together on the couch. 
Snap a few photos of him, too. 
Nothing can prevent the pain 
you'll feel when you do lose your 
cat someday. But loving memories 
will help. 

x 
Dear American Girl, 
I was looking in my sister’s 
diary and | found out that she 
smokes! No one knows but my 
sister, her diary, me, and my 
friend that I told. My friend said 
I should tell someone, but who, 
and how? My sister is only 13! 


Tho ptools 


Your friend is right. You should tell 
someone—a parent or another 
trusted adult who can help. Your 
sister is making a mistake, one 
that could hurt her. But you'll 
also have to admit to your own 
mistake, and that won’t be easy. 
Before you tell, apologize to your 
sister for reading her diary. Explain 
that you are worried about her. 
She will be angry, but she may 
forgive you more easily if you own 
up to what you did wrong, too. 

x 
Dear American Girl, 
When relatives visit, they always 
ask if I have any boyfriends. 
Yuk! I just like boys as friends. 
So what do I say? 
Stop Asking! 
Like you, relatives sometimes 
don’t know what to say. If they 
visit only once or twice a year, 
they see that you are growing 
and changing, but they don’t 
know how much. They love you 
and want to know what’s going 
on in your life. So be kind. Say, 
“1 still just like boys as friends, 
Aunt Mary. But I'll let you know 
when | feel differently!” 
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MORE HELP 


Dear American Girl, 

I have to get braces. My ortho- 
dontist says I won’t feel a thing 
and it will all be over in no time, 
but my friends with braces say 
just the opposite! 

Padeect» petal wera, 
Here’s the straight deal on getting 
your teeth straightened. First, your 


doctor will attach the braces with 


“ strong glue—that won’t hurt. But 


when the braces start their job of 
slowly moving your teeth, you will 
sometimes feel discomfort. Ask 
your doctor to recommend a pain 
reliever. As for how long it will 
take, that depends a lot on you. 
Everyone’s mouth is different, but 
if you follow your doctor’s instruc- 
tions, you’ll be done much more 
quickly—and that’s the tooth. 

x 
Dear American Girl, 
My parents always barge in 
on me. I told my mom to quit 
but she acts as if it were no 
big deal. Help!!! 
Lrosthoxed O mows anQ God 
As a girl gets older, privacy 
becomes more important. To con- 


vince your parents that you are 
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old enough for more privacy, show 
them that you’re becoming mature 
in other ways, too. Do this by using 
calm, clear words to say how you 
feel. Explain how important it is to 
you that they knock and ask per- 
mission before entering your room. 
Then promise to do the same for 
your parents—that will show them 
that you think everyone’s privacy 
is a big deal, not just your own. 

x 
Dear American Girl, 
My best friend’s mom does her 
homework for her! Do you 
think I should tell someone or 
keep it among the three of us? 
ConFused 
It’s tough to stay silent when a 
situation seems unfair. But how 
your friend’s homework gets done 


is really between two people— 


6 your friend and her mom. Are you 


sure her mom is actually doing 
the homework? Parents want 
their kids to learn, so chances 
are, your friend’s mom feels that 
She is giving the right amount of 
help. If your friend is getting so 
much help that she’s not learning, 


it’s up to her to say so. 


x 


Advice from You 


“I have advice for girls who 


have trouble being themselves 


around people. Everyone has 


someone she feels she can be 


herself around. It may be your 


best friend, your mom or dad, 


or even your cat. Just pretend 


you’re with that somebody, 


and you'll slowly feel your true 


self emerging.” 
Age Bug Zoehler, 


Need advice? Write: 
Help! 


AmericanGir! 


8400 Fairway Place 
Middleton, WI 53562 


Courtesy Horace P. Wright Collection, Museum of Fine Arts, Springfield, MA 


Merry-Go-Round, Nahant, by Maurice Prendergast, 1900 


Imagine you're on a merry-go-round for the first time. 


It’s a gorgeous spring day in 1900, Last night 
your family arrived in the seaside town of 
Nahant, Massachusetts, for a visit. Nahant has 
a wonderful merry-go-round, and you couldn't 
wait to ride it! 

This morning you were dressed and ready to 
go before anyone else woke up. While you waited, 
you looked through a book your parents found 
about merry-go-rounds. The book says that the 
earliest merry-go-rounds, called carousels, were 
wooden horses pulled in a circle by a real horse. 


Hundreds of years ago, noblemen rode these 
carousels to practice for tournaments. 

Choosing a horse was hard. You looked at 
each one and finally picked the prettiest—white 
with black spots and one front leg lifted high. 
Now your horse glides up and down in time with 
the organ music. You sit like a proper lady, but 
inside, you’re bursting with happiness. You want 
to wave and shout at your parents each time you 
pass. Instead you just smile, and they smile back. 
They know how much fun you're having! * 
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Camp AG 

Have all the fun 
of summer camp— 
at home! 


Take a Dip 
Synchronized swimmers 
share their secrets 


Frosty snacks 
«for beating the 


Tell a Tale 
Winners of the 
short-story contest! 


